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CERVANTES AS HEALTH TEACHER 
(1616-1916) 

Sydenham, one of the most distinguished English physicians 
of the seventeenth century, when asked by a prospective student 
of medicine, Richard (afterward Sir Richard) Blackmore, what 
books he should read, answered, " Read Don Quixote. It is a 
very good book. I read it still." 

Very strange advice this, to the twentieth century student of 
medicine; and Cervantes' great work would find itself as rudely 
jostled by the prescribed ponderous and growing volumes of 
anatomy, physiology, and other sciences with which the shelves 
of the modern medical freshman groan, as was the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure by the prosaic muleteers, innkeepers, servant 
maids, and convicts of his quest. And yet, in this three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of its author, the history of Don 
Quixote is no less valuable as a help to health than in the days 
of the wise physician who set it first among his books. 

Don Quixote was not written for physicians more than for 
others. It has no cryptic meaning to be appreciated only by 
them. Neither did Sydenham recommend it because it deals 
with mental disease. Physicians find few (alas ! all too few) 
patients who suffer from the Quixotic type of lunacy, though 
they have much to do with those on the border-line between 
sanity and insanity, and the knight and his squire themselves 
represent the margins of the narrow highway of health over 
which, usually to Sancho's side, poor humanity is continually 
stumbling. Every man is a mixture, in varying proportions, of 
the idealist knight and the materialist squire. Mad, of course, 
the former, but so are all men who are worth while ; for as 
Michelangelo declared, "There is no better way of keeping sane 
and free from anxiety than by being mad." Indeed the great 
artist had not a little likeness to Don Quixote in his daily do- 
ings, — handing on to others his presents of choice wines, but 
confining his own diet chiefly to bread and cheese ; sleeping 
little because he worked better so, and economizing time lost in 
buttoning and unbuttoning by sleeping in his clothes and dog- 
skin boots. There was Sancho enough in his nature, however 
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for him to appreciate the jingle of gold in his wallet and to 
make him seem the more sane. 

Body and mind go hand in hand, and if Don Quixote is a study- 
in mental ideals and psychic equilibrium, it is as much a study of 
physical ideals and that which makes for bodily balance. The 
picture is perfect from both standpoints, and each reader can 
extract from it, according to his insight, wisdom in bodily and 
mental health. 

It is significant that Cervantes' precepts of health are always 
put into the mouth of the idealist of this strangely assorted pair. 
Sancho is a pen-picture of the panderer to the flesh, but Don 
Quixote always subordinates his bodily demands to the larger 
issues of his errantry. Cervantes, himself an idealist, was, like 
all our greatest men, impressed with the dignity of the body and 
the value of health, and, through the knight, he, along with 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Moliere, Montaigne, Locke, Franklin, Wes- 
ley, Carlyle, and Spencer, was a great lay-teacher of health. 
That his lessons are presented so clandestinely adds to his art 
without diminishing the effectiveness of his teaching. 

Cervantes knew the curse of ill health, and we can guess that 
it often interfered with many of his plans. He knew what it 
was to be in that unhappiest-of-all lots for a soldier, — stretched, 
on the eve of a great battle, upon a bed of fever in the hold of 
his ship. As the hero of his book would have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances, he, against all remonstrance of his compan- 
ions, made his way to the deck, took a prominent part in the 
fight, and received, as tokens of his bravery, three gunshot 
wounds — two in his chest and one which permanently crippled 
his right hand " for the greater glory of that member." But 
though he never spares himself when duty calls, the idealist 
values his physical welfare as necessary to spiritual advancement, 
and only his respect and care for his body could, in the excesses 
of the age in which he lived, have kept Cervantes in such a state 
of preservation that, after three score and five years, he could 
complete his masterpiece. 

The father of Cervantes was a physician and, reasoning from 
son to father, we can believe he was a wise one. Doubtless the 
celebrated son absorbed all his father's lore and maxims, but 
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most of his somatic wisdom was learned by experience. After 
his unfortunate adventure with the enchanted sheep armies and' 
the disenchanting shepherds, Don Quixote, upon inventory of 
his possessions, finds he has lost some teeth in the combat. 
On hearing Sancho's report as to the number of his remaining 
molars, he cries, " Unfortunate that I am ! I had rather they 
had torn off an arm, provided it were not the sword arm ; for 
thou must know, Sancho, that a mouth without teeth is like a 
mill without a stone, and that a diamond is not so precious as a 
tooth." By such acuteness of observation in this matter Cer- 
vantes fairly anticipates, by three centuries, the teaching of pro- 
fessional hygienists. That he learned this lesson partly from 
experience is most likely; for, though he makes Don Quixote say 
that he had lost no teeth by decay or "catarrh," he, at sixty- 
nine, describes himself as having but six teeth " and those in 
poor condition and so ill-matched that no two of them meet." 

Cervantes preached, as he practised, temperance and sobriety. 
Upon his assumption of the governorship of his island, Sancho 
is advised by his master as to his bodily, as well as to his other, 
conduct. He tells him to "eat little at dinner and less at supper; 
for the health of the whole body is tempered in the laboratory 
of the stomach." We are reminded of Shakespeare's "Fat 
stomachs have lean pates and dainty bits make rich the ribs, but 
bankrupt quite the wits." Don Quixote's gentle admonition, 
"Drink with moderation ; for inebriety never keeps a secret nor 
performs a promise," is echoed by Feste in Twelfth Night when 
he tells Olivia that a drunken man is "Like a drowned man, a 
fool and a madman. One draught above heat makes him a fool; 
the second mads him; and a third drowns him." 

Shakespeare's apostrophe to sleep is outrivaled by that of Cer- 
vantes : — 

" Blessings light on him who first invented sleep. It covers 
a man all over, mind and body, like a cloak ; it is meat to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, heat to the cold, and cold to 
the hot ; it is the coin that can purchase all things ; the bal- 
ance that makes the shepherd equal with the king, the fool 
with the wise man. It has only one fault, as I have heard 
say, which is, that it looks like death; for between the sleeper 
and the corpse there is little to choose." 
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The average physician of the time, in the person of Pedro 
Recio de Aguero, is held up by Cervantes to gentle but certain 
ridicule. Dazzled by " the North Star and shining light of 
medicine," his " Master Hippocrates," he, as bodily adviser to 
Governor Sancho, blindly applies the aphorisms of the Father of 
Medicine as to the restrictions of diet, much to the distress of 
Sancho, who swears by the material sun, that, beginning with 
Pedro, he will " cudgel every doctor out of the island, at least 
those I take to be ignorant," but "the learned physicians, the 
prudent and wise, I'll put on my head and honour like persons 
divine." 

The surgeon was of small account in the days of Cervantes. 
The operation of phlebotomy, about the only one performed, 
was so common and so inexpensive as to have no importance 
as a subject for conversation. The surgeon was, in fact, none 
other than the barber, and the barber was the surgeon. Cer- 
vantes makes most happy use of this surgeon-barber's and 
barber-surgeon's chief utensil, — his basin. Of two neighboring 
villages, one has a surgeon and the other is so small as to have 
" neither apothecary nor barber, and since its neighbor had, the 
barber of the larger served the lesser ; in which at this time was 
a man that had need to be bled and another that had need to be 
shaved." The barber-surgeon was on his way thither "carrying 
his brass basin which served as receptacle either for blood or 
lather according to the need of the case," and, since it rained, 
"the barber would not spoil his hat (which must have been new), 
— in its stead he wore the basin," which, "being burnished, 
shone half a league." What wonder that, though bereft of its 
visor, this basin should, to the unclouded eye of the Knight, be 
none other than the helmet of Mambrino ! 

Though the barber-surgeon has evolved apace into the barber 
and the surgeon, each going his own way, the one cutting always 
through the skin, the other doing so only by accident, the maker 
of patent medicines has not changed one whit in three hundred 
years. Cervantes impales this enterprising member of society 
with his unescapable pen. After unceremonious handling by 
the servants of the Holy Brotherhood, Don Quixote is reminded 
of the magic balsam of Fierabras, after two draughts of which 
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he promises his squire, ". . . . instantly thou wilt see me become 
sounder than an apple." Like any other Sancho, the Squire 
pricks up his ears and exclaims, "If this be so, I renounce from 
henceforward the government of the promised island, and only 
desire in payment of my many and good services, that your 
worship will give me the receipt of this extraordinary liquor; for 
I dare say it will anywhere fetch more than two reals an ounce, 
and I want no more to pass this life with credit and comfort. 
But I should be glad to know whether the making of it will cost 
much?" "For less than three reals," Don Quixote answers, 
"thou mayest make nine pints." Let us see. An average, 
not-too-long-used real was worth about ten cents. For less than 
thirty cents one could make nine pints, that is, nearly a hundred 
and fifty ounces. The magic elixir would cost, therefore, half 
a cent an ounce. Two reals, or twenty cents, was evidently a 
very saleable price for a cure-all. The return would be forty- 
fold. Is it any wonder that Sancho wishes to go into the phar- 
maceutical business, and exclaims, "Sinner that I am! Why 
does your worship delay making it?" Alas, the making of 
magic elixirs of life at a four-thousand-per-cent profit is still a 
most alluring pursuit! "for we are all as God made us, and often- 
times a great deal worse." Sancho was cured of his enthusiasm 
over this bit of enterprise by taking a dose of his own medicine. 
"Goodman death" found Cervantes a resistant victim, and it 
was not until he had, in 1616, reached his sixty-ninth year that, 
by the aid of dropsy, — due probably to a failing heart, — he took 
him from this world that had been none too kind to him. Yet to 
it he has given a work of which, fortunately, he himself could 
say, "Children turn its leaves, young people read it, grown men 
understand it, old folks praise it." Perhaps it would have pleased 
him not a little to know that physicians, even so great as Syden- 
ham, would read and recommend it as a "very good book." 

James Frederick Rogers. 
New Haven, Connecticut 



